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FOLK-LORE FROM BUFFALO VALLEY, CENTRAL 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Buffalo Valley was included in a purchase from the Six Nations, 
made at Easton on the 23d of October, 1758. The land of the new 
purchase was almost immediately taken up by settlers. 

Although the Swedes were the first to occupy land now embraced 
within the boundaries of Pennsylvania, yet they were early supplanted 
by the Dutch. But it was not until the English had established 
themselves at Philadelphia, in 1682, that colonization could be said 
to have begun. Many colonists were brought from the Palatinate 
— Rhenish Bavaria — to England, and from there sent to the new 
colony, bound for a certain term of service to indemnify their trans- 
portation and board. The records of the Susquehanna Valley show 
a great preponderance of German names, and the descendants of 
these people occupy, for the most part, the same region to-day. 

Indian massacres were frequent, and the records of the valley 
are crimson with the blood of the mother and child drawn by the 
murderous tomahawk of the treacherous savage. 

Frontier life one hundred years ago was vastly different from what 
it is to-day. There was no regular army to hold the bloodthirsty 
savage in check, and forts and blockhouses were few and poorly 
fortified. Each settler showed himself a man, and relied upon his 
neighbor to do the same ; and when the plot of an Indian massacre 
was discovered, all rallied to the common defence. 

I am inclined to think that in this very fact is to be found the 
mainspring of that rich and varied series of old-time German gath- 
erings of which I shall presently speak. 

Life on any frontier is necessarily crude, and, while the wants of 
the settlers are few, their sources of supply are equally limited. 
This was especially true during the Revolution. In 1774, resolutions 
were passed discouraging all importation from .the mother coun- 
try, so that the colonist was thrown almost wholly upon his own 
resources. 1 

1 At a Convention for the Province of Pennsylvania, assembled at Philadel- 
phia, January 23, 1775, "it was resolved to kill no sheep under four years 
old, or sell such to the butchers, and the setting up of woollen manufactures, 
especially for coating, flannel, blankets, rugs, etc., was recommended ; also, the 
raising of madder and dyestuffs, flax and hemp, making of salt and saltpetre, 
gunpowder, nails and wire, making of steel, paper, setting up manufactures of 
glass, wool, combs, cards, copper in sheets, bottoms and kettles. It was further 
recommended to the inhabitants to use the manufactures of their own and 
neighboring colonies, in preference to all others ; and that a manufacturer or 
vender of goods who should take advantage of the necessities of the country 
to raise prices should be considered an enemy to his country." — Annals of 
Buffalo Valley, by John Blair Linn, Harrisburg, Pa., 1877. 
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Agriculture was the chief occupation. The soil was rich, and 
after it was once broken the cultivation of vegetables and cereals 
cost but little labor. Fish were comparatively abundant in the riv- 
ers, and each settler had his herds to draw upon for meat. Flax was 
easy of cultivation ; wool was plenty ; everybody wore homespun 
clothing ; and in almost every homestead will be found to-day the 
silent but yet eloquent spinning-wheel and distaff, witnessing the 
departure of more primitive days. 

The period between the Revolution and the Rebellion was one of 
unparalleled prosperity among the Pensylvania Germans, and dur- 
ing that interval the seeds of superstition sown in the mother coun- 
try germinated and ripened into the profuse and rich folk-lore we 
have to-day. The Indian had been driven westward ; the Continen- 
tal Army no longer drained the country of its best young men ; those 
accustomed to combine for defence now assembled to further edu- 
cation ; and the naturally social disposition of the German found 
expression in gatherings called "frolics." 

In those days of primitive machinery, the old principle "that 
many hands make light work " became the watch-cry of the commu- 
nity ; and when a task of some magnitude was to be performed, all 
the young folk of the region would gather at the appeinted place 
and accomplish the work. 

First among these "frolics" must be mentioned " schnitz-ins," 
from the German schnitzen, to cut, the term schnit being applied to 
a piece of cut apple. 

If there is any one of the so-called " spreads" and I can think of 
more than thirty different ones, upon which the Pennsylvania Ger- 
man relies more than another, it is apple-butter. To reduce a barrel 
of cider to apple-butter requires about two bushels of apples, and on 
the evening before the " bllin" took place a " schnitz-in" was held. 
The labor-saving apple-parer had not yet been invented, and boys 
and girls vied with each other in speed and neatness of paring and 
quartering the apples. These were occasions of great merriment. 
Story-telling, jesting, and coquettish repartee inspirited the labor of 
the evening, and activity of tongue was only equalled by nimble- 
ness of finger. When the apples had been prepared, refreshments 
were served, usually consisting of pies, cakes, cider, and other things 
so delectable to the German palate ; after which the festivities of 
the evening would close with a good old-time "jig." x 

1 Formerly the boiling took place on the same evening as the schnitz-in. This 
would prolong the festivities until morning. As the cider needed to be stirred 
constantly, a girl and her lover would both stir at the same time. A favorite cus- 
tom while paring the apples was to remove the peeling in one piece, twirl it around 
the head three times, and allow it to fall on the floor. The letter that it would 
form in falling would be the initial of her lover or his sweetheart. 
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By daylight the next morning, the forty-gallon copper kettle, 
swinging from the ponderous crane in the old stone fireplace, or 
swung from a rail supported by equally high crotches of two pic- 
turesque old stumps, was filled with cider and the btlin had com- 
menced. After three hours of steady boiling after the cider had been 
reduced about one fourth of its original volume, the apples were 
added, and the boiling continued for about six hours, when the 
whole would be reduced to a homogeneous viscid mass. This was 
dipped from the kettle into crocks holding about a gallon and a half 
each, and stored in the garret, to be drawn upon as needed. Not 
infrequently one family, especially if there were many boys, would 
lay in store during the fall as many as twenty-five or thirty crockfuls 
of this standard spread for the winter's consumption. 

A little prior to my time, the implement for cutting grain was the 
sickle. In those days it was customary for women to labor in the 
fields, and all went out to work at sunrise and worked till sunset. 
The sickle was followed by the cradle, and that in turn has given 
place to the reaper with its self-binding attachments. But it is the 
cradle period of which I wish to speak, and in regard to this I 
speak from experience. 

That the grain might dry as quickly as possible, it was cut down 
with the cradle, and allowed to lie upon the ground unbound for sev- 
eral days. While thus lying, a wet season might set in, and the 
farmer thus caught would experience great difficulty in getting in 
his crop. His neighbors, who had been more fortunate, seeing his 
perplexity, would come to his rescue, and the first bright day or 
moonlight night would find fifteen or twenty jolly lads eager to join 
the bindiri and help the farmer through. Frequently races would 
take place, in which the more energetic ones would contest to see 
who was most skilful in throwing the band around the golden 
sheaf. Just as the work was finished, the thoughtful housewife, 
accompanied by her neat and buxom daughters, would appear, bring- 
ing a "piece," as she would say, of which pie would constitute the 
major part. 

Much the same might be said of corn-cut-ins and husk-in matches, 
but these have been so popularized of late that I shall not dwell 
upon them. 

It has truthfully been said of Pennsylvania that the barns are bet- 
ter than the houses. This only shows the intensely humane streak 
in the nature of the Pennsylvania German, for he does not like to 
retire on a cold wintry night without knowing that all of his stock is 
stabled. But to erect such barns as are seen on the line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad below Harrisburgh, or in Buffalo Valley west 
of Lewisburgh, requires a considerable force. After the barn is 
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framed, invitations are sent out to all the neighbors to come to the 
raisin', and gladly each one takes his handspike or pikepole and 
lends a helping hand. 

Sunday-school picnics and county fairs are events held in fond 
anticipation by the embryo farmer, and he is stimulated to harder 
work by the promise that he may attend, provided the work is all fin- 
ished beforehand. 

With the return of spring comes the vendue, or public sale. Some 
farmer, who has accumulated sufficient of this world's goods, sells at 
auction his wornout implements and retires to the nearest village, 
there to join that happy, idle, and yet sapient crowd of intelligencers 
whom you always find perched upon the nearest dry-goods box, ever 
ready to cheer up the village storekeeper, or debate the weighty ques- 
tions of the day with the country parson. 

Trading was the occupation of the few. Among Pennsylvania 
Germans " keeping store," as we say, was not so much a pleasure as 
a necessity. The country store, — what recollections these words 
awaken ! A veritable Wanamaker's, — perhaps not in quantity or 
in quality of goods kept, but surely in variety, for everything is to be 
had there, from a paper of pins to a steam threshing-machine. 

But there is one feature of frontier life that has wholly disap- 
peared from the region of which I have been speaking. Before the 
days of the railroad and canal, all supplies of a finer grade had to be 
teamed from Philadelphia. That is distant about 160 miles, and 
several weeks were required to make the trip. Game of all kinds 
was plenty, and I have sat by the hour around the old fireplace, 
cheered by the crackling chestnut or blazing pine, and heard my 
aged grandsire relate fascinating and yet blood-curdling experiences 
with man and beast. Now he tells of Bruin, perched upon the top- 
most limbs of some lofty hickory, gathering in the savory nuts. Now 
of the teamster who slipped beneath the wheels of his own wagon, 
and had his legs cut off, while the ever-hungry wolves howled close 
around him, only kept at bay by the dumb but kind and knowing 
team of six. Now we roar with laughter as the old man vividly por- 
trays the doings of an Irishman just over, who claims to know all 
about frontier life, but who really has never before slept beneath the 
open canopy of heaven. The journey has been for miles through 
the woods across the mountain. The wagon has broken down, and 
night has overtaken them many miles from the nearest tavern. The 
team has been cared for, and the old man has stretched himself out 
beside the wagon for the night. The Irishman, who has professed 
so much bravery, is allowed to shift for himself. Night has fallen ; 
the howl of the wolves is becoming more distinct ; from a ravine 
near by is heard the heartbeat-stopping cry of the panther ; the 
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doleful notes of a screech-owl drop from a limb directly overhead ; 
and the whippoorwill lends his strain to the chorus of animal voices. 
A moment of stillness follows, — a stillness that seems almost to con- 
geal the flow of thought ; for an instant neither bird nor beast is 
speaking, when suddenly the night-hawk, with his most terrifying 
whoop, swoops through the resonant air, and the Irishman, thinking 
the end has come, falls upon his knees and prays for protection 
from the owls and those awful whippoorwills, entirely heedless of the 
wolves and panthers prowling close about him. 

Thus he entertained us through the long winter evenings, yet I 
have only touched upon a scene that was common around many a 
primitive hearthstone. 

But those days have all gone now ; and while at that time the 
young man who could not handle six horses with a single line could 
not be found, to-day he who can do so is the exception. 

The sons with their wives settled in the immediate neighborhood, 
and on such days as Thanksgiving and Christmas all gathered at the 
old homestead to enjoy a sumptuous collation. 

Although not a very educated class of people, yet they were emi- 
nently devout. Mostly of the Lutheran and German Reformed 
churches, the Bible was their rule of action for Sunday. Naturally 
superstitious, their actions during the week were controlled largely 
by the almanac ; and many of their beliefs and practices, which we 
look upon as so strange and even ridiculous, will be found pre- 
scribed in the Centennial Almanac. A richer field for the folk-lor- 
ist can scarcely be found than among the Pennsylvania Germans. 
The material of the present paper was collected within a week. 
Most of it was given me by persons beyond seventy and some beyond 
ninety years of age ; so that in the next decade much valuable ma- 
terial will be irrevocably lost, unless something is immediately done 
to preserve it. I would earnestly solicit, from those who are inter- 
ested in it, their cooperation in preserving the customs and beliefs of 
this most interesting people. Material sent to my address at Lewis- 
burgh, Pa., will be most thankfully received and published in due time. 

THE MOON. 

All cereals, when planted in the waxing of the moon, will germinate 
more rapidly than if planted in the waning of the moon. 

The same is true of the ripening of grain. 

Beans planted when the horns of the moon are up will readily pole, 
but if planted when the horns are down will not. 

Plant early potatoes when the horns of the moon are up, else they 
will go too deep into the ground. 

Plant late potatoes in the dark of the moon. 
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For abundance in anything, you must plant it when the moon is in 
the sign of the Twins. 

Plant onions when the horns of the moon are down. 

Pick apples in the dark of the moon to keep them from rotting. 

Make wine in the dark of the moon. 

Make vinegar in the light of the moon. 

Marry in the light of the moon. 

Move in the light of the moon. 

Butcher in the increase of the moon. 

Boil soap in the increase of the moon. 

Cut corn in the decrease of the moon, else it will spoil. 

Spread manure when the horns of the moon are down. 

Lay the first or lower rail of a fence when the horns of the 
moon are up. Put in the stakes and finish the fence when the horns 
are down. 

Roof buildings when the horns of the moon are down, else the 
shingles will curl up at the edges and the nails will draw out. 

Lay a board on the grass : if the horns of the moon are up, the 
grass will not be killed ; if they are down, it will. 

Cut your hair on the first Friday after the new moon. 

Never cut your hair in the decrease of the moon. 

Cut your corns in the decrease of the moon. 

OMENS. 

If a bird enters your room it is a sign of death. 

The neighing of horses presages a death in the family. 

Breaking a looking-glass presages a death in the family. 

Drop a fork, a man is coming. 

Drop a knife, a woman is coming. 

Drop a dishcloth, somebody is coming. 

If a rooster crows in the door, some one is coming. 1 

If a coal drop in the grate while watching the fire, some one will 
call within an hour. 

Walk between two men in the street, you will be disappointed in 
your errand. 

Burning ears indicate that some one is talking of you. If the right, 
good ; if the left, bad. 

If the dish-water boil, the girls will never be married. 

Spilling salt indicates a quarrel. 

Dream about fire, or trouble with cross animals, and a quarrel will 
follow. 

1 The Zufii Indians believe in bird omens. In the great game of the kicked- 
stick, the runners augur the result of the race from the birds which they frighten in 
certain preceding ceremonies. 
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To dream of pulling teeth or of being dressed in black presages 
death. 

If it thunders on Sunday, goose eggs will not hatch. 

If the first person who comes to your door on New Year's Day 
has light hair, you will have good luck all the year ; but if dark hair, 
bad luck. 

Two persons combing one person's hair, one will die. 

A person coming in one door and going out another will bring 
you bad luck. 

Sweep the house after supper, you will never be rich. 

A Friday night's dream told on Saturday is sure to come true. 

SMELLING FOR WATER. 

Hold a forked willow or peach limb in the hands with the prongs 
pointing downward. Move over the spot where it is desired to find 
water. If water is present, the stick will turn down in spite of all 
that you can do ; has been known to twist off the bark. The depth 
of the water is known by the number and strength of dips the stick 
will make. Ore can be found in the same way. 

WEATHER SIGNS. 

Thunder late in the fall will be followed by warm weather. 

Thunder early in the spring will be followed by cold weather. 

If the ears of corn burst open, or project beyond the husks, there 
will be a mild winter. 

If the ears are plump and tightly encased in the husk, a severe 
winter may be expected. 

If the muskrats build nests, a severe winter will follow. 

If the spleen of a hog is short and thick, the winter will be short ; 
if long and thin, long. 

February second is called Ground-hog Day. If the ground-hog or 
the coon comes out on that day and sees his shadow, he will return 
to his hole and six weeks of severe weather will follow. 

If the fields are covered with a heavy crop of weeds in the fall, a 
severe winter will follow. 

If the moon is three days in the sign of the Fishes, you may ex- 
pect great floods. 

If falling rain produces bubbles, the shower will be a short one. 

Rainbow at night 
Is the sailor's delight ; 
Rainbow in the morning 
Is the sailor's warning. 

Evening red and morning gray 
Set the traveller on his way ; 
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Evening gray and morning red 

Pour down rain on the traveller's head. 

Sun-dogs foretell a storm. 

When the ground is covered with snow, if the turkeys go into 
the fields, or the guinea-hens hollo, there will be a thaw. 

Chickens that crow at ten o'clock at night will bring rain before 
morning ; according to the old saying, — 

Chickens that go crowing to bed 

Are sure to get up with a watery head. 

When the chickens seek shelter from a storm it will not rain long. 

When chickens in the rain have their tail-feathers down, it will con- 
tinue to rain until they raise them. 

Hogs are good barometers. 

It was the custom to keep a great number of hogs at the still- 
houses. These were fed on malt. When they would fight among 
themselves, it foretold a storm. 

An intelligent farmer of White Deer Valley told me that he had a 
small herd of hogs feeding on the neighboring mountains several 
months in the fall. One evening they all came into the barnyard 
and were seen to be gathering straw to make nests. That night a 
very heavy snow fell that lasted through the winter. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

By many farmers, especially the boys, it is thought desirable to 
have a black sheep in the flock. To get it, make the ewe jump over 
a black hat. 

It is thought that, in raising turkeys, gobblers are the most profit- 
able ; and among chickens, hens the most profitable. Accordingly, 
to set a turkey hen, carry the eggs out in a hat ; to set a chicken hen, 
carry the eggs out in a bonnet. 

Always set an odd number of eggs. 

Things planted in " Virgo " turn to flowers. 

Things planted in the " Crab " will go down. 

Wean nothing in the sign of the " Heart." 

Anything sewed on Ascension Day will be struck by lightning. 
" A little company of persons were caught in a storm. One asked : 
' Has any one anything on that was made on Ascension Day ? ' 'I 
have an apron,' a girl responded. She removed it and placed it on 
a stump near by, and the lightning struck it immediately." 

A person with a sour disposition will make the vinegar sour by 
looking into the barrel. 

One with a fiery temper will make the fire burn with only a look. 

When there is a death in the family, if you do not change the 
vinegar barrel, the vinegar will spoil. 
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Never sweep dirt out of the house on Friday evening ; you sweep 
out the good luck. 

An extract from the old marriage ceremony of the German Re- 
formed Church relating to woman : " She was not taken from the 
feet, to be trampled upon ; nor from the head, to rule over you ; but 
from the side, to be your equal ; from under the arm, to be protected ; 
and from near the heart to be beloved." 

Two noted parties frequently went on fruit-stealing excursions. 
As many of the farmers had cross dogs, they claimed to keep these 
off by squeezing the left thumb hard into the hand. When they 
would hear a dog bark, one would say : " Now, Pit, drich der link 
daurna recht hot nigh." (Now, Pete, squeeze your left thumb in 
hard.) 

A certain farmer had a dog which was kicked by a horse and ran 
away. The hired boy informed the farmer that the dog would not 
return until he called him through a knot-hole in the weather-boards 
of the barn. The boy was from Berks County, Pennsylvania. 

Nearly all the farmers believed that wheat turned to cheat ; and 
forty years ago to affirm the contrary, in the eyes of the people 
generally, was to acknowledge yourself a blockhead. 

There is one Ember Day in every three months. The day before 
Ember Day, Ember Day itself, and the day following were supposed 
to indicate the weather for the three months following. 

Ember Day was supposed to rule the price of grain. If its number 
in the days of the month was small, below 10 or 12, wheat would 
be low ; if high, over 20 or 25, wheat would be high. 

The shower of meteors in the spring of 1833 was explained by 
saying : " The stars are cleaning themselves." 

DRAGONS. 

This is a name that is sometimes applied to a phenomenon perhaps 
more frequently called Jack-o'-the-Lantern, or Will-o'-the-Wisp. It 
seems to be a ball of fire, varying in size from that of a candle-flame 
to that of a man's head. It is generally observed in damp, marshy 
places, moving to and fro ; but it has been known to stand perfectly 
still and send off scintillations. As you approach it, it will move 
on, keeping just beyond your reach ; if you retire, it will follow you. 
That these fireballs do occur, and that they will repeat your motion, 
seems to be established, but no satisfactory explanation has yet 
been offered that I have heard. Those who are little superstitious 
say that it is the ignition of the gases rising from the marsh. But 
how a light produced from burning gas could have the form described 
and move as described, advancing as you advance, receding as you 
recede, and at other times remaining stationary, without having any 
visible connection with the earth, is not clear to me. 
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The more superstitious ones say that it is a token of death beck- 
oning you on to destruction, and many stories are told of "Blue 
Jim," and other like characters who have been seen. 

This origin of the name Jack-o'-the-Lantern was given me by an 
old man, who does not vouch for it in any way, and thinks he read 
it somewhere, but does not know where : " There was a man named 
Jack-o'-Lanthorn, who was noted for his wickedness. It was agreed 
that he should do whatever he wished in this world, and at his 
death he was to go to the Devil. When he died he first went to the 
portals of Heaven and asked for admission, but was refused. He 
then went to Hell, but there he was told that he was so very bad 
that he would make the evil ones there unmanageable. So he was 
turned away, and sent to wander in the bogs and marshes, and was 
given this mysterious light to guide him in his wanderings." 

WARTS. 

To remove warts from the hands : — 

Steal a piece of meat and bury it under the drop of the house. 

Cut an apple, a turnip, or an onion in halves ; rub the warts with 
the pieces, and bury them under the drop of the house. 

Wash your hands in the water found in a hollow stump, and if 
you never see the stump again the warts will go away. 

If you see two persons riding a gray horse, say : " If you take them, 
take these," and pass one hand over the other. 

CURES. 

One born on Sunday was supposed to have the power to cure 
the headache. 

To cure a snake bite, kill the snake and swallow the heart. 

Cure ague by tying it to a tree. 

Goitre: look at the waxing moon, pass your hand over the dis- 
eased parts and say : " What I see must increase ; what I feel must 
decrease." 

Sprains are cured by rubbing on the first Friday after the full 
moon. 

Certain diseases are cured by allowing a black cat to eat some of 
the soup given to the patient. 

Goitre is cured by rubbing the neck three times with the hand of 
a corpse. 

To cure a boy of homesickness, put salt in the hems of his trou- 
sers and make him look up the chimney. 

Flesh wounds in a horse are cured by probing with the terminal 
buds of a peach limb, then tie a string around the limb and hang it 
in the chimney. As the limb burns away the wounds will heal. 
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" Falling away " is cured, in a child, by placing it in the oven. 

Place a buckwheat cake on the head to drive away pain. 

Cure whooping cough by breathing the breath of a fish. 

Also, cure a child of whooping cough by placing it in the hopper 
of a mill until the grist is ground. 

To cure "falling away" in a child, make a bag of new muslin 
and fill it with new things, and place it on the breast of a child. 
It must remain there nine days. Meanwhile the child must be fed 
only on the milk of a young heifer. After the nine days carry the 
bag by the little finger to a brook that flows towards evening and 
throw it over the shoulder. As the contents of the bag waste away 
the child will recover. 

If you pick your teeth with the nail of the middle toe of the owl, 
you will never have toothache. 

POW-WOWING. 

The efficacy of pow-wowing was formerly believed in by very many 
people, and is still believed in by a few. The charm seems to con- 
sist in repeating a little formula and making a few passes with the 
hand. This power can be transmitted to one of the opposite sex. 
It is believed to be able to cure nose-bleeding, or to stop the flow of 
blood from any cause ; to remove instantly the pain from cuts, 
bruises, and burns ; to cure almost any skin disease, and many 
others more deeply seated. Many instances were related to me by 
intelligent persons where, apparently, the pow-wow removed the 
pain. They do not believe the pow-wow did it, and yet they think to 
call it a coincidence is a very poor explanation. Several instances 
of very intense scalding were cited, in which the patients were suf- 
fering very great pain, and, apparently, the instant the pow-wower 
said her formula and made her passes, the pain ceased. Another 
case. A horse had his foot so badly cut that his owner feared he 
would bleed to death. Every known means was used, but the flow 
of blood could not stopped. The son was sent for an old man, now 
over ninety years of age, who was supposed to possess this power. 
The distance was two miles. As the boy told his errand to the old 
man, he said : " It is a bad case, we must hasten." When they had 
gone about half way he said : " You need not hurry so much, it is 
better." And just before they reached the place he remarked : " No 
hurry now, it is all right." Those who were attending the horse 
affirm that the horse's foot stopped bleeding at the time the old man 
stated. 

Sometimes the possessors seem to lose this power. A boy had a 
bad case of nose-bleeding. It was night, and he hastened to an old 
man accustomed to pow-wow. The old man told him he could do 
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nothing for him, he had lost his power. He then went to a woman, 
and she told him just the same. In neither case did the persons see 
the patient. The boy died. 

WITCHES. 1 

The belief in witches seems to have been more or less general. 

Lay a broom across the door and it will keep out the witches. 

Black cats are possessed. 

It ruins a gun to shoot a cat. 

Three horseshoes nailed on the doorstep with toes up will prevent 
the witches from entering the house. 

If you find a horseshoe with three nails in it, nail it to the hog 
trough, and it will keep the witches from riding the hogs to death. 

Witch doctors can transfer witches from one person to another. 

Old hunters carry silver bullets, which they say they use to shoot 
witches. 

To free himself of a witch, a man painted an imaginary picture of 
her en the wall, and then shot her. 

When something has gone wrong, a common method of finding 
the witch is to boil some milk in a pan on the stove. By pricking 
the milk with a flesh-fork the witch can be made to appear. 

To keep witches from entering the house, bore holes in the door- 
sill, and place in them pieces of paper containing mysterious writ- 
ing. Then plug up the holes. 

A girl was churning, but the butter would not form. She took 
some milk and stamped it into a hole in the ground, saying : " I 
will make his ribs sore." Presently a man called, and wanted the 
people of the house to give him something, even a piece of tobacco. 
They refused, and he died soon after. The butter formed as soon as 
he left the house. 

A farmer thought his cows were bewitched. Two had died, and 
three more were sick. He wrote something on pieces of paper, 
and placed these above the doors and windows. None of the mem- 
bers of the family went to work, but all sat in the house waiting 
for the witch to appear. In a short time a man called, and wanted 
something to eat and his horse fed. He was at once accused of 
being the witch. 

When the hay on the mow gets low, the witches come down 
through the floor and ride the cattle, so they become poor. 

Colts with tangled manes become dull and sickly. The knots in 

i One accused of witchcraft among the ZuBi Indians is hung up on the south- 
ern side of the old Spanish church. I was told that two persons were hung up 
in the summer of 1889. One of these, a young man, was charged with blowing 
away the clouds. After hanging for two days he was clubbed to death. 
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the manes are supposed to be the stirrups used by the witches in 
riding the colts. Remove the tangles and the colts recover. 

Witches are supposed to shoot animals with little hair balls, which 
pass through the hide and lodge without leaving any hole. 

When, after considerable churning, the butter does not come, 
thrust in a red-hot poker to burn the witch. 

I might mention many witch stories, but one will suffice. About 
fifteen years ago my uncle, while driving about dusk, overtook a man 
on foot. Noticing that he was a great cripple, he asked him. to ride. 
Naturally the conversation turned on the stranger's affliction, and 
he related the following circumstance, which, my narrator has since 
learned, is thoroughly believed by nearly all the people in the neigh- 
borhood : 1 " About two years ago I was in sound health. My wife 
did not believe in witches, nor did I, but my mother-in-law, who 
makes her home with us, not only believes in them, but by many is 
supposed to be one. She and I do not live agreeably, and several 
times she had threatened to ' put a spell ' on me. One morning I 
went to the field to bring the horses, and returned earlier than 
usual. As I returned, my mother-in-law, who stood in the door- 
way, commented upon my quick return, to which I replied that I 
always did things up in a hurry. She then said, ' You will not long 
do so.' From that day my flesh began to fall away, and my skin to 
tighten, until now it is like parchment, and perfectly tight. Every 
part of me is shrinking, and I am so crippled I can hardly walk." 
So far as my informant knew, he was a man of good habits. The 
affliction is an established fact, but no one has yet given any satisfac- 
tory explanation. It can, at least, be called a striking coincidence. 

EXTRACTS FROM A GERMAN CENTENNIAL ALMANAC. 

Unlucky days which are found in every month : — 

January 1,2,3,4,6, 11, 12. May 7, 8. September 10, 18. 

February 1, 17, 18. June 17. October 6. 

March 14, 16. July 17, 21. November 6, 10. 

April 10, 17, 18. August 20, 21. December 6, 11, 15. 

Whoever is born on one of these days is unlucky, and will suffer 
poverty. 

Also, whoever gets sick on one of the aforesaid days seldom re- 
covers sound health again. 

Whoever becomes engaged or gets married will come to great 
want and wretchednese. 

One should not make a journey on these days ; 

Or carry on business ; 

1 This incident was not given me in direct discourse. I have put it so in order 
to avoid ambiguity of pronouns. 
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Or have a lawsuit. 

On Ascension Day and the days of Simon, Judas, and the Apostle 
St. Andrew, there should be no letting of blood. 

The signs of the zodiac should be observed during the course of 
the month as they are marked for each day in the common almanac. 

Whenever a cow calves in the sign of the Virgin, the calf will not 
live a year. But if this should happen under the Scorpion, the calf 
will die sooner. 

Wean nothing under this sign, or that of the Goat or Waterman, 
so that it shall not get the deadly distemper. 

A COMMON RULE FOR EVERY YEAR. 

If an eclipse of the sun occur when the corn is in blossom, the ears 
will not fill, and there will be a great scarcity. But if an eclipse of 
the sun occur in March, April, or the first two weeks in May, there 
will be much very good wine ; but it will be bad for the corn, because 
a dry, hot summer will follow. 

WEATHER SIGNS. 

In America the weather is so uncertain and so variable that one 
can scarcely depend on the calendar ; yet in haymaking, on account 
of his work, one would like to find out the weather for a day ahead. 
To do this the following weather sign can be practised and used if 
necessary. 

Go to a stream, catch a leech, and put it into a glass jar that con- 
tains at least a quart of water and is four fifths full. Close the jar 
with a small piece of linen, and place it on the window-sill. If the 
weather is to be fine and clear the leech will lie on the bottom in a 
circle, without any agitation. If rainy, it will crawl to the top and 
stay there until it begins to rain. If windy, it will run to and fro until 
the wind stops. If thunder-showers and heavy rains, it will get out 
of the water and twist and stretch itself as though in pain. During 
great cold in winter and great heat in summer it will lie still on the 
bottom. If there is to be snow or damp and rainy weather, it will 
fasten itself up at the mouth of the jar. In summer give it fresh 
water every week at least, and in winter every two weeks. With 
this care it will live for years, and cost only a little trouble. 

J. G. Owens. 



